THE  TRAGEDY OF RAMS AT MACDONALD
audience, and the message was concerned. " My advice to
you," said Walker, " is to go all out for Socialism. Give them
it hot and strong. Be as Red as you like. That's what they
want in Glasgow."
There was one thing for which Walker had not made due
allowance, and that was the personal factor. MacDonald was
quite unable, physically, morally, or politically, to give the
address that his adviser suggested. He was physically tired,
after a long and strenuous journey ; he did not believe in the
hot and strong gospel associated with Glasgow, and he feared
the political effect of such a speech. In fact, to go " all out
for Socialism " would be to run contrary to his own instincts
and his planned policy in the election campaign. His whole
object had been to build up a reputation for sanity and
moderation and a complete repudiation of extremism. Glas-
gow, he recalled, however, is unique. He had found that,
during the War, he could say things in Glasgow that lie could
say nowhere else. He was impressed with Walker's advice and
really tried to act upon it, with as much discretion and restraint
as the circumstances permitted.
The meeting, as far as size and enthusiasm were concerned,
was one of the greatest that MacDonald had ever addressed.
Always acutely sensitive of a great audience, MacDonald
responded to the mood of the moment. His nervousness and
his anxiety led him beyond the limits to which his saner
judgments would have confined him, and the result was dis-
appointing. This was the first occasion on which MacDonald
had broadcast from a public meeting, and hundreds of
thousands all over the country had tuned in to listen, Owing
to MacDonald's ignorance of the use of the microphone, he at
times omitted to stand in front of the instrument. When a
whispered intimation was made to him that it was * going over 9
badly, he sought to correct this by shouting. The result was
that he was either inarticulate or inaudible. It is interesting
to note in passing that MacDonald, after this disastrous ex-
perience, recognizing the great place that broadcasting was
bound to play in political propaganda, set himself to master
the art with such good results that he became one of the
foremost public speakers c on the air.*
In strong contrast with this was the speech delivered in
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